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HE LORD’S ACRE plan is a 

means of cultivating Christian 
responsibility. Its inception comes 
from the Bible. Such a plan was the 
j primary means of supporting the re- 
| ligious institutions of Israel. “The first 
fof the first fruits of thy land thou 
shalt bring unto the house of the Lord 
| thy God,” Exodus 34:26; and, “Hither 
shall ye bring... the firstlings of your 
herds and of your flocks,’’ Deuteron- 
omy 12:6. 


Dedicated to God 


Under today’s plan, each member of 
ithe rural church, and others who re- 
iceive benefits from the church, are 
}asked to set aside some portion of 
their farm land and to raise crops or 
stock dedicated to the Lord. At har- 
| vest season the produce is sold and the 
proceeds given to the church. 

The plan may be carried out by in- 
i dividuals, by families, by groups, or 
by all working together. In some 
| churches the plan is used to supple- 
| ment regular weekly giving. It may 
i be recommended for special purposes 
lof the church, such as improvements, 
lor world service. The essential thing 
is that the plan be spiritually guided 
and well managed. 


| 


Daily Christian Living 
The Lord’s Acre plan cultivates 
idaily Chrsitian living. A pastor in 
New York State who for many years 
has made successful use of the plan 
expresses this value clearly. “The idea 
has taken hold,” he says. “Our peo- 
ple are discovering that there is much 
in their talent, imagination, and dedi- 
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cation that can be given to the Lord 
from their daily tasks. The Lord’s 
Acre ties up the work-a-day life with 
our Christian faith in a wonderful 
way.” 

The Lord’s Acre plan cultivates 
Christian leadership. During a quar- 
ter of a century the plan has put 
thousands of people into dedicated 
work for the Lord, and has provided 
constructive expression for many. The 
plan inspires all to put God’s work 
first. This is a divine requirement for 
building Christian character, and is 
the way by which church leaders are 
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DR. DUMONT CLARKE. He led the 
Lord’s Acre Movement for 27 years. 
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raised up—teachers, ministers and 
missionaries. 

The plan cultivates self-supporting 
churches. Dr. John J. DeValois of Kat- 
padi, South India, has observed: “The 
support of a church having a poor fi- 
nancial foundation is a difficult prob- 
lem. There often has been the tempta- 
tion to expect too little from the peo- 
ple because of their extreme poverty. 
In our experience God’s blessing has 
richly rewarded those who give sacri- 
ficially to His work. 

“We have experimented success- 
fully,’ says Dr. DeValois, “with a 
number of the Lord’s Acre proposals, 
such as raising chickens, giving the 
Sunday eggs or contributing the in- 
come from some specific project. We 
have developed a cooperative egg 
marketing society and we try to make 
religious use of the movement as the 
Farmers Federation is doing at Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


Village church at Jas- 
per, Arkansas, in the 
Ozarks. 


Efficient, inexpensive 
poultry house devel- 
oped in Liberia, West 
Africa. 


A rural chapel in 
Japan. 


Harvest festival in the 
Philippine Islands. 
“The idea has taken 
hold.” 


Photo by Harold L. 
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The Lord’s Acre plan 


inspires everyone to 
put God’s work first. 


“People are basically the same the 


world over. Principles and policies . 


that work in America are being used 
in India with due adaptation. The 
creative, pioneering efforts of the 
Lord’s Acre are of world-wide signifi- 
cance for the building up of the 
world-wide church.” 

At the office of the promotional cen- 
ter of the Lord’s Acre Movement at | 
Asheville, North Carolina, are innu- 
merable reports of substantially in- 


creased financial support gained 
through the use of dedicated projects. 
Thousands of church improvements 
and many missionary advances have 
been accomplished by this means. 

Rev. Rowland L. Westervelt of 
Shawneetown, Illinois, writes: “Year 
after year we have had very substan- 
tial support from our dedicated proj- 
ects. . . . I continue to believe that 
dedicated farm projects are the salva- 
tion for our rural churches.” 

The Lord’s Acre plan encourages 
the use of the best farming practices,= 
too. Rev. S. T. Moyer of India, tells” 
how the Lord’s Acre plan improved 
their cultivation of rice. 

“On our school farm we produce 
crops to help maintain our work. Bar- 
ren and eroded slopes have been 
turned into fruitful and productive 
fields. Among the rice fields is one set 
aside as The Lord’s Acre. This Lord’s 
Acre is one of the best of the fields.” 

The Lord’s Acre plan cultivates 
Christian fellowship and cooperative 


. spiritual endeavor. An illustration of 
, this comes from Rev. A. Joseph Cari- 
| cofe of Maryland. “The Men’s Work 
organization of Meadow Branch 
Church of the Brethren, has carried 
on the Lord’s Acre project for four 
_ years with increasing enthusiasm. We 
operate a farm on a crop-share basis. 
. The net return this year was $1,600 
which was turned over to the parson- 


_ this project is helping to develop fel- 
| lowship on every level, including the 
spiritual. The laymen of the church 
are making a special endeavor to give 
an evangelistic witness to those out- 
side the church.” 
The religious department of Farm- 
,ers Federation in Asheville, North 
Carolina, has publications designed to 
be of help to workers abroad as well 
as in the United States. These in- 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 

Agricultural Missions, Inc., met 
in annual meeting, May 22, 1957. 
Their chief purpose was to assess the 
‘past year’s work and make advance 
plans for 1957-1958. 

In his annual report, I. W. Moomaw, 
Executive Secretary, pointed out that 
the work of Agricultural Missions Inc., 
' involves an unusually large number 
of people. 

He paid tribute to the hundreds of 
) missionaries and national rural church 
) leaders, the forty or more mission 
| boards that cooperate in the program, 
| the friends and supporters whose 
| gifts make the work possible. Mem- 
' bers of the Board of Directors give 
| freely in both time and _ support. 
’ Training courses are made possible 
' by the voluntary services of instruc- 
} tors in the Land Grant colleges of 
| agriculture and home economics and 
\ by the Federal Extension Service of 
| the United States Department of Agri- 
H culture. 

Mr. Moomaw said we cannot get a 
true picture of the year’s work unless 
/ we view it as the combined effort of 
/ an unusually large number of people. 
/ The year saw the successful com- 
| pletion of the twenty-five rural field 
/ work conferences. The meetings, 
planned in cooperation with responsi- 
ble committees in different regions of 
the world, were held as follows: 


Mexico ...... 1 Indonesia .... 2 
BC UDA facie ese 2 Philippines .. 2 
iGosta Rica ... 1 KOreamennn cre 1 
Middle East . 3 Veleeel soc co aes 2 
AraC alaeorsts ura shay tf tATPICAD cles cars 4 


The common purpose of the meet- 


_age fund. Our working together on 


clude a description of the Lord’s Hour 
plan, by which industrial workers 
unite with farm workers in dedicating 
a portion of their time. There are 
plans for dedication services of the 
Harvest Ingathering. For one dollar a 
packet of materials will gladly be 
mailed to any group overseas. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The promotion of the 
Lord’s Acre Movement among many 
denominations has been the primary 
occupation of Dr. Dumont Clarke, a 
Presbyterian minister, for nearly 27 
years. As director of the religious de- 
partment of a farmers’ cooperative, 
he has made visits to innumerable 
churches across the United States, in 
Canada, in England and Scotland. His 
talks and correspondence with mis- 
sionaries have brought him an inti- 
mate knowledge of the world-wide 
use of the Lord’s Acre plan. 


Our Annual Meeting 


ings was to: (a) consider present 
needs and new opportunities for serv- 
ice among village people, (b) take 
stock of our present resources of per- 
sonnel, funds and institutions, (c) 
evaluate our methods of working, (d) 
make adequate plans for the future. 

In all, 1090 delegates came together, 
including national churchmen, mis- 
sionaries, village farmers and their 
Wives, as well as interested business- 
men and government officers. 

Statements of delegates showed 
deepened insight into the Christian 
rural task and into effective methods 
of working at it. 

Deep Furrows, Mr. Moomaw’s new 
book dealing with goals, methods and 
results in village service has been 
completed and is now being printed. 

Rural Missions goes, quarterly, to 
some 7,000 people in the U.S. and to 
workers in some fifty other countries. 

During the year, the office staff re- 
plied to some 300 inquiries from young 
people concerning Christian service 
abroad in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics and the type of training re- 
quired. Fifteen colleges of agricul- 
ture and home economics were visited 
in cooperation with the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. 

There are now approximately 235 
qualified missionaries and Christian 
Nationals whose major responsibility 
is in agriculture or home economics. 
This represents more than twice the 
number serving under the different 
boards and churches in the year 1950. 

The present trend is toward exten- 
sion-type community service pro- 
grams rather than central institutions. 
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Village youth work, similar to 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers’ and 
Homemakers’, is also receiving more 
attention than formerly. Sixteen new 
extension-type projects have been 
formed during the past three years. 

The best type of rural center exists 
where we begin first with the people, 
determine what their most urgent 
needs are, then as circumstances re- 
quire, develop the few simple facili- 
ties that may be needed, at some cen- 
tral place. The concept of a costly cen- 
ter for “demonstration” is rarely val- 
id, under present circumstances. 

Mr. Moomaw urged that mission- 
aries and national church leaders do- 
ing graduate study undertake more 
pioneer studies in methods and re- 
sults of work with village people. He 
said that to permanently raise the 
level of living in areas of dense popu- 
lation, eroded soil and lack of capital 
is a more difficult task than many con- 
sider it to be. A new irrigation canal 
here or an improved road there may 
be very good, but such projects are 
of themselves no assurance that the 
burdens of the poor have been appre- 
clably lessened. Much greater preci- 
sion and evaluation will be needed as 
work among village people increases. 

John H. Reisner reported on his 
work, especially with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and as a 
consultant in connection with the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Ralph A. Felton has visited a num- 
ber of agricultural colleges to confer 
with students and has written articles 
about the work of agricultural mis- 
sions for state and national farm 
papers and religious journals. His ar- 
ticles have gone to over 18 million ru- 
ral homes in the United States and 
Canada during the past three years. 

Three members of the Board of Di- 
rectors reported on special projects. 

C. Leigh Stevens reported very sat- 
isfying progress in his effort to de- 
velop an improved pump for lifting 
water for irrigation and household use 
and an electric generator. Both can 
be operated by bullock power. 

Vern L. Schield pointed out the 
need for power equipment in certain 
areas enables people to reclaim aban- 
doned land by deeper tillage and seed- 
bed preparation. He is developing a 
project in which good used tractors 
and other equipment are completely 
overhauled and made available to 
missionaries and village people at 
greatly reduced costs. 

Joseph Ackerman gave a report on 
plans for holding a conference on 
World Land Tenure Problems some- 


time during 1958 or 1959. Whatever 
happens to land happens to the peo- 
ple, and such a conference is urgently 
needed. The churches are rightly con- 
cerned that there be righteous rela- 
tionships between people and the land. 

The Board of Directors officially ac- 
cepted with regret John H. Reisner’s 
retirement and resignation from the 
staff of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 

In recognition of his long and dis- 
tinguished service, Mr. Reisner was 
officially presented with a handbound 
volume of letters of appreciation and 
good wishes. A resolution was adopted 
commending him and expressing pro- 
found gratitude for his significant 
leadership to the Church, to govern- 
mental agencies and to other organi- 
zations working to bring a better life 
to the millions who live on the land. 

C.M. Ferguson, Administrator of the 
Federal Extension Service, U.S.D.A., 
and Lucile Colony, Vice-Chairman 
of the Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee, were welcomed as new 
members of the Board. 

The following are the new officers 
and members of the Board of Direc- 
tors: James K. Mathews, Chairman, 
Hoch Reid, Vice-Chairman, J. LeRoy 
Dodds, Treasurer, Joseph Ackerman, 
David Burpee, Lucile Colony, John H. 
Davis, C. M. Ferguson, Sidney D. 
Gamble, Ralph W. Gwinn, Hazel M. 
Hauck, Reginald H. Helfferich, W. T. 
Llewellyn, Raymond W. Miller, Henry 
S. Randolph, Ruth Ransom, Clifford L. 
Samuelson, Vern L. Schield, C. Leigh 
Stevens, Samuel Thorne, and R. Nor- 
ris Wilson. 


“We've Gained Much’ 


Forty MISSIONARIES recently attended 
two rural training courses. The first 
was held at Cornell University, New 
York State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics and lasted a month. 


Rich Experiences Shared 


Leading professors of the Cornell 
faculty gave freely of their time and 
shared their rich experiences of re- 
search and travel as they led sessions 
dealing with human nutrition, rural 
sociology, methods and problems of 
food production, child development, 
extension education, rural youth 
work, and related fields. 

Jean Summerville speaks for her- 
self and others who attended the 
course: 


A Straight Look 


“We gained much,” she says, “dur- 
ing the four short weeks together. 
High on the list I would place the 
stimulus to clear thinking about our 
work and ourselves. We had a good 
straight look at the meaning and 
scope of the church’s outreach to rural 
people everywhere. 

“There were also the carefully pre- 
sented lectures and discussions on the 
many-sided work of agriculture 
which the Cornell faculty could give, 
and the opportunity to be put in 
touch with helpful resource materials. 

Courses included vegetable produc- 
tion, nutrition, home and family life, 


soils and soil improvement, as well © 
as effective methods of working with — 
village people. In fact, the discussions — 
followed the same wide range of sub- 
ects we meet in our day-to-day serv- 
ice. 

The second rural training course 
was given in the national capital by 
members of the staff of the Federal 
Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Extension Service Philosophy 


C. M. Ferguson, the administrator, — 
opened the seminar with a brief ad-- 
dress. He spoke on the meaning and — 
philosophy of extension service, and — 
on some of the important elements in — 
“program projection.” 

Topics considered during the eight 
days together included: Developing a> 
plan of community service; principles z 
and problems of human nutrition; 
methods used in extension teaching; — 
recent developments in agricultural 
research; how to write clearly; and 
development and training of rural ~ 
leaders. 


Most Fruitful Experience 


“It was the most enjoyable and 
fruitful experience I have had on any 
furlough,” said Dr. Fred Finley. “T 
enjoyed every moment and feel I re- ~ 
ceived much that will be of great val- 
ue to me in my rural work in Yuca- 


tan.” 


tT 
AGRICULTURAL MISSIONARIES who attended the Seminar on Extension Education Methods, 
arranged by the Federal Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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First Farm Institute Class 
Graduates at Taejon, Korea 


by DEAN L. SCHOWENGERDT 


NOVEMBER 20, 1956, was a big day at 
the Union Christian Service Center 
at Taejon, Korea. It was the day of 
the thanksgiving and graduation serv- 


ice of the first summer farm institute - 


students. They had studied in the 
mornings and worked in the after- 
noons during eight months—enough 
to support themselves and take home 
some tree seedlings, improved seeds, 
tools, and some livestock. 

In December and January, the ex- 
tension program of agriculture and 
rural life institutes will occur in their 

villages. In this way and with follow- 

up through the Center’s “Farmer’s 
Life Magazine,’ and future leader- 
ship training, it is hoped to help these 
students get started in real village 
development work in their church dis- 
-tricts. 

_ Activities of the rural service de- 
_partment at the Union Christian Serv- 
ice Center are numerous. Last June 
considerable effort was put into assist- 
ing Korea Church World Service and 
Ohio Council of Churches to import 
200 pigs for refugee areas and Chris- 
tian institutions. Our summer farm in- 
'stitutors have each fed one of these 
pigs since spring and will take it 
home to farrow next spring. 

Last July, for the first time, a ten- 
day rural institute for graduating 
seminary students was held in coop- 
eration with the rural committee of 

the Presbyterian Church. About thirty 
, attended. 

Trees on the hills of the Center 
land have grown especially well this 
year, making marked progress in the 
/program of green mountains. Legume 
seeds have been collected in various 
'ways for later sale—even to the point 
of mowing the Taejon airport for 
lespedeza seed. Several thousand 
_ grape vines will be ready for distribu- 
tion at cost next spring. 

Plans for the future include a con- 
ference with the top Christian rural 
leaders of all Korea. They will meet 
together, share ideas, become better 

| informed, and make recommendations 
for Christian rural work in the future. 
The expenses of this conference will 
be paid by Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
in New York. Two leadership train- 
ing institutes will be held at the Cen- 
ter—one for women and one for men 
It is hoped that representatives from 
each of the 60 odd church districts 


will attend. March 15, 1957, will be the 
beginning date again for the summer- 
long farm institute... and so the cal- 
endar of work goes around for another 
year. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Modest Dean Schowen- 
gerdtdid not send us a copy of the ci- 
tation given him by the Governor of 
the Province. This was sent us by 
Margaret Billingsley who adds: “Dean 
is doing a fine job, slowly, quietly 
helping the people in very practical 
ways which are more far reaching 
than the spectacular methods used by 
some. He has won his way into the 
hearts of the people.” 


DEAN L. SCHOWENGERDT 
“We commend your Holy fighting spirit.” 


Office of the Governor 


CHUNGCHONG NAM-DO PROVINCE 
Republic of Korea 


Mr. Dean L. Schowengerdt 
Union Christian Service Center 


Methodist Agricultural Missionary 


14 February 1957 


You have come a great distance from your home into this land of 


strange wind and soil, and different customs. Here you have faced 


bravely the risks and maximum hardships involved in a strenuous 


struggle for the sake of promoting Agricultural Extension work 


throughout this land. We, the citizens of this land and especially the 


rural people of Chungchong Nam-Do, commend forever your Holy 


fighting spirit which has proved its indestructibility to us. For your 


meritorious service the 2,000,000 people of this Province offer to you 


our most profound gratitude. 


PIUNG KI MIN 


Governor, 


Chungchong Nam-Do 


Young Farmers’ Clubs 
India Village Service 


@ When Labh Singh, a young farmer 
of Bishanpura village in Pepsu en- 
rolled as a member of the first Young 
Farmers’ Club set up in that State in 
December 1952, few knew the great 
future such clubs would have in shap- 
ing the lives of young people in the 
State. 

In the next three months, 20 Young 
Farmers’ Clubs had been established 
with 200 boys on the rolls. Within 
two years and a half 2,000 farm youth 
between 12 and 18 years of age, had 
been enrolled in 200 clubs in Pepsu. 

Learning by doing is the basic tech- 
nique. Plans for work and play are 
provided by the Village Level Worker 
and each club has a villager with faith 
and interest in the farm youth move- 
ment as a leader. 

Club members elect their own offi- 
cers and join in discussing, planning 
and executing the work they do. The 
parent has to give his assent to the 
son’s joining a Young Farmers’ Club 
since his cooperation is necesary in 
assisting the boy in carrying out the 
project assigned to him. 

The project may be growing a crop 
of his own, or vegetable gardening or 
fruit growing. Sometimes it is calf- 
rearing or goat-keeping. It can also 
be poultry-keeping. Other projects in- 


clude preparation of composts and 
farm manures, carpentry and smithy. 
Members must be prepared to accept 
new practices and new materials. 

Besides agriculture, projects include 
community service and recreation. 
Creative living is fostered through 
meetings, entertainments, demonstra- 
tions and, sometimes, tours, if money 
is available. 

When a farm youth learns to do 
things better at an impressionable 
age, the impression lasts and he grows 
up into a progressive farmer and a 
progressive citizen. The group discus- 
sions help him develop thinking and 
speaking skills and make him aware 
of the problems of the entire commu- 
nity. 

The following pledge was taken by 
20 boys recently when the foundation 
for a new club was laid: 

“T will work hard with my own 
hands so that I may get success in my 
life. 

“I will not be disheartened even if 
I have to face great difficulties. 

“T will keep my heart pure. 

“T will keep my environment clean 
so that I may have good health. 

“T will respect my parents. 

“T will serve my village and my 
country with my heart, with my soul 
and with my wealth.” 


From India Village Service, Chronicle No. 


“We begin with the family and 
the home.” Simple home-made 
smokeless stove in India.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


DrEP Furrows, by I. W. Moomaw, is 
a new book on methods and results 
from work with village people. 

The book brings together some of 
our most successful experience over 
the past hundred years. Some of the 
chapter titles are: 

What is Extension Service? 

How Extension Service Works: 

Leadership for Rural Service. 

The Church and the Village Family. 

Cooperatives and Mutual Aid. 

Land for Village Families 


Youth Work 
Perspective for Years Ahead. 
Cloth 200 pages Price $2.50* — 


May be secured from your mission 
board headquarters or from Agricul-- 
tural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


* A special discount is given to religious: 
workers and students. ‘ 


CONGO FARMING 


Ray SMALLEY reports from Springer 
Institute, Mulungwishi, Elisabethville 
Belgian Congo, that a new tractor has 
been purchased and plowing started. 

“Never before,” he writes, “have we 
been able to plow the hard ground in 
the dry season. The students went to 
work digging out the stumps so we 
could plow their corn and cassava 
gardens as well as the Lord’s Acre. 
Harvesting, soaking, peeling, drying 
and cleaning the cassava is proving toy 
be an expensive process. | 

The cattle now number 72 headll 
after butchering several for meat for | 
the students. Sleeping sickness took | 
quite a toll of the pigs before we 
found out the cause. Since receiving 
medication they are all right. We are 
happy to see the importation of milk 
goats has begun to improve the stock 
in the villages. 

We are well started on a project to 
do the same for chickens, using Rhode 
Island Red cockerels. This past month — 
we exchanged 23 cockerels. 


| 

t 

Rural Missions 
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Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
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Folk Betterment 


Allen Knight and 
Thomas S. Brown 
admire floor tiles 
made by the village 
people during session 
of folk betterment 
school in Angola. 


Extension Work 


by CARL R. DILLE, Angola, Africa 


| NE OF THE ENJOYABLE parts 
| of mission service, yet one of 
the most discouraging, is village visit- 
ing. Day after day we visit the peo- 
ple in their homes and share with 
them in the life of the village. The 
humdrum of station work is forgotten 
in vital contacts with the people. But 
as we see the poverty—economic, cul- 
tural and spiritual—and hear of the 
sickness and death so prevalent among 
the people, our hearts ache. Our doc- 
tors tell us a large part of the peo- 
ple who come to them are ill as re- 
sult of malnutrition. 


Material Aid Necessary 


The more villages we visit the 
more strongly we are convinced that 
the effectiveness of our preaching 
and teaching is greatly limited, unless 
there are, at the same time, efforts to 
aid the people in improving their life 
socially and economically. We were 
forced to face this question and ex- 
tension service through adult schools 
and betterment schools seems to be 
an important part of the answer. 


First, we need to awaken the peo- 
ple to an interest in change and im- 
provement. A starting point seems to 
be the home and the family. 


Clean Water 


The people love their children. They 
may think fixing up the village 
spring would be more work than they 
care to do for themselves. After all, 
they’ve been drinking that water for 
years and are still alive. But they are 
concerned about sickness among the 
children. As the connection between 
clean drinking water and health is ex- 
plained, they begin to feel the need 
to fix up the spring. 

Or a vegetable garden to provide 
foods they aren’t even sure they 
would like may seem like too much 
work. They have gotten by with the 
old ways for years. But they aren’t 
sure, as the result of the lessons 
they’ve been having, that their chil- 
dren will get by. So they ask for 
help in preparing garden plots. In the 
last two villages where we held mov- 
able schools a total of 45 family gar- 
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den plots were prepared and fenced 
in. 

There are almost no vegetable gar- 
dens or fruit trees, and the diet of 
the people is seriously lacking in pro- 
tein and other elements essential to 
good nutrition. 


Former Mistakes 


We used to ask the people to name 
one or two needs they felt they had. 
Often some local leader would say, 
“Let us have such and such a pro- 
gram,” and the people simply agreed, 
not realizing what their real needs 
were. That method was not very effec- 
tive. 

Now we go prepared to teach and 
demonstrate a variety of different 
projects. We take a box of garden 
seeds, a hoe, some small nails to make 
a simple sprinkler from the old tin 
cans readily available. 

Once we took a garden rake, but 
gave it up when the people indicated 
they could not have a garden be- 
cause they had no rakes. Everyone 
has at least a hoe. Also nearly every- 
one keeps a few chickens, so improved 
eggs are made available for placing 
under the native hens. 


Begin Where People Are 


After all, we have to begin where 
the people are. We take the most sim- 
ple equipment possible so as not to 
confuse them. For those who can read, 
posters and literature are made avail- 
able in liberal supply. 

There are bound to be discourage- 
ments and failures. The inertia and 
habits of many years, often caused by 
ill-health and poverty, do not disap- 
pear with the first lesson and demon- 
stration. We need to take a long time 
view and sometimes repeat a lesson 
or demonstration several times before 
it becomes effective. However, there 
are some very encouraging results. 
The secret of succeeding in an exten- 
sion program and with our movable 
schools, is follow-up work and en- 
thusiastic local leadership. We must 
teach and re-teach. 

Simple mistakes can be costly. For 
example, one village became enthusi- 
astic about kitchen stoves, but failed 
to understand the importance of a 
chimney. Sparks from the stove set 
the grass roof on fire, and one house 
was burned down. The result was that 
the stoves were then unpopular in the 
whole village, and we had to begin 
all over again. 

In 1955, we were back in that vil- 
lage for a check-up conference and 
found almost every home with a 
vegetable garden of sorts. Folks from 


nearby villages were starting gardens 
also. One village, with a husband and 
wife team as outstanding leaders, had 
in five years, almost made over the 
life of the village. The whole spirit of 
the place was changed. 

Everywhere we go we are finding 
that things that were rare ten years 
ago, such as beds for all the family, 
are now becoming commonplace. 


Volunteers Help 


When we read about many exten- 
sion programs with their trained and 
paid workers, we sometimes get dis- 
couraged. Funds aren’t available for 
enough paid workers to make any 
effective start in that type of exten- 
sion work. But in every area there are 
one or two volunteer leaders who 
can be counted on. 

A housewife helps with demonstra- 
tions, and in telling what she has 
actually tried and found helpful she 
does some very effective teaching. A 
district out-station dispenser helps 
with health lessons. The young man 
in charge of the boarding school fields 
makes his experience, his failures and 
successes, available as lessons and 
demonstrations. 

Plenty of money and paid workers 
would be wonderful, yet in the long 
run, the unpaid volunteer worker, mo- 
tivated by a real desire to share what 
he has learned, makes a contribution 
that a paid worker cannot make. Your 
program need not be limited by the 


Rev. Cornelio M. 
Ferrer and his 
colleagues praise an 
improved Filipino 
Plow which now 
carries a steel 

point and moldboard. 


money available for paid workers. 
You can expand in any area where 
you can find one or two volunteers to 
help. 


Training Volunteers 


For this coming rainy season plans 
are being made to set up two confer- 
ences in extension work to train vol- 
unteer leaders. To these schools, held 
in widely-separated areas, we hope 
will come pastors, pastors’ wives, 
deacons, deaconesses, village teachers 
and catechists, village dispensers, 
agricultural leaders, etc. These, in 
turn, will carry on extension programs 
in their own and near-by villages and 
be a source of leadership for movable 
schools next dry season. Our job will 
be to keep them supplied with pro- 
gram material and to visit and en- 
courage them in their work. 


A Real Need 


There is a place and a real need for 
the big, somewhat spectacular pro- 
grams and for programs requiring a 
big extension team and a lot of equip- 
ment. There is also a place and a real 
need for a pilot project type of pro- 
gram, a simple, commonplace program 
needing very little equipment or staff 
other than what is available in the 
village or nearby area. We think often 
of what a man in a very backward 
village wrote to us: “Come, anything 
you have to offer we need.” 


HOW TO USE THOSE 
WASTE RICE HULLS < 


® Over the years many attempts have 
been made to utilize rice hulls. 


John H. Hough and Harold I. Barr } 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in Baton Rouge, Louisana, have } 
just completed Research Bulletin No. 
507, dealing with this subject. 


While much research still needs to 
be done, according to their statement, 
the bulletin discusses a number of 
possible uses: insulation, adobe bricks, 
light weight concrete blocks, and feed. 

Copies of the bulletin may be’ 
secured from the Experiment Station | 
or from Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


BEST AID OF ALL 4 


4 


¢ The Rt. Rev. Chandu Ray, of La- 
hore, the first Pakistani to become an 
Anglican bishop since partition, says 
the five demons to be exorcised from 
the churches’ environment are pov- 
erty, disease, social injustice, illiter- 
acy and superstitious fear. He calls 
for more actual demonstrations of 
Christian living and less reliance on 


techniques and gadgets in evangelism. — 
“The kind of audio-visual demonstais 
tion that is effective,’ said the Pak- 
istani leader, himself a Christian con- 
vert, “are men and women filled with 


the Holy Spirit.” | 


